











Despite shortages of flaxseed, wood oil, castor beans, and 
containers, the U. S. paint industry is having the most color- 
ful boom in its history. Sales jumped from $453,000,000 in 
1940 to $728,000,000 in 1945, and are still rising. 

Paper, of course, is a big factor in the advertising and 
merchandising of paint... and “Paper Makers to America,” 
despite material shortages of its own, is doing an extraordi- 
nary job in helping to paint the town red — and white and 
green and blue. 


As American industry expands, so does “Paper Makers 
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ply and demand. Whatever you sell, therefore, and however 
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you sell it, let informed Mead merchants the nation over be 
your source of supply for Mead Papers of the Mead, Dill & 
Collins, and Wheelwright lines — “the best buys in paper 
today.” 








* * & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in colors, 
substances, and surfaces for every printed use, including such 
famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and Offset; Process 
Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; D « C Black & White; 
Printflex; Canterbury Text; and De & Se Tints. 


“PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 
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Hats off to Milton Gair of Gair’s 
(men’s store) 110 Orange Street, 
Rutlands, California, for a novel idea 
and a 100% Direct Mail follow 
through. 


A few years ago, Gair installed a 
“Dog Bar” to entice dog-owning shop- 
pers who needed some place to park 
the pup while they searched for Gair 
wares. (Reporter, October, 1944.) 


Photo on cover shows the set-up. 


Gair ran a large ad in local papers 
in cooperation with Swift’s (dog 
food), offering valuable prizes for 
“the first annual Pooch rodeo.” Prizes 
were for: longest tail; shortest tail; 
curliest hair; lowest clearance; trick- 
lest; most comically dressed; largest; 
smallest and homeliest. 


Reprints of ad and other Direct 
Mail pieces were sent to local list. 
Campaign brought out more than a 
thousand dogs (and their owners). 
Police had to block traffic for a pa- 
rade line almost four blocks long. 


Gair followed through with a stunt 
which takes top place for selectivity 
in mailing list compiling. He secured 
the dog license list from the city, sent 
boys out to canvass the owners and 
collected the names, sex, breed, own- 
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“PAWS AND REFRESH YOURSELF” at GAIR’S DOG BAR while your 
master is inside for his Arrow shirts, Kuppenheimer — Bostonian s 
and Stetson hats. You'll meet your friends there too . . . it’s “WHERE THE 
SMARTEST DOGS IN TOWN DRINK!” 


} AIRS “A Locally Owned Institution” 


110 Orange Street Phone 6751 Redlands, California 




















ers and addresses of every dog in 
town. Card reproduced in this report 
was printed on penny government 
postal card and was addressed to the 
dog such as: 


Doggie Sir ‘“‘Wags”’ Jones 
c/o Mr. C. F. Jones 
14 West Main 
Redlands, Calif. 
or 
Doggie Miss “Mitzi” Smith 
c/o Dr. E. L. Smith 
14 West Main 
Redlands, Calif. 


Says Milton Gair: “We are get- 
ting a most dynamic response.” 


A recent item in Tide mentioned 
that a new company in California 
selling colorful pup-tents mailed 
printed promotion to the dogs them- 
selves. We think Milton Gair should 
get the rightful credit for originating 
the idea. 






Other Gair promotions have been 
equally novel. 


Every newcomer to town gets a 
welcoming letter, and a credit card 
(after credit has been checked). Birth- 
days are remembered by individual- 
ized dated post cards. Every newborn 
male child receives a postal card ad- 
dressed to him at the Maternity Ward 
of the Community Hospital — with 
friendly words of greeting to the “‘fu- 
ture champ.” Attached to the penny 
card (with a string through punched 
eyelet) is a miniature pair of boxing 
gloves. Yes, the Post Office carries 
it for 1 cent and pays for the paper 
too. 


Gair says: ““The penny postal card 
idea is the best paying tool we have 
ever used.” 


When newspaper solicitors com- 
plain about his wasteful use of Direct 
Mail, he tells them . . . “the more 
Direct Mail we use, the more our 
gross sales increase, thus increasing 
the dollar volume of our advertising 
budget in the newspapers.” ‘That 
makes good sense. The DMAA 
should get Milton Gair to tell his 
story at the Convention in Chicago. 
It might make best story of year. 





Direct Mail 


Gossip 
d Column 


Our old friend, Carl B. Dietrich, 
formerly active in DMAA regional 
conventions in St. Louis, tells us that 
he has left the Wagner Electric Cor- 
poration after nineteen years service 

. and has now become Sales Pro- 
motion Manager of the Accurate 
Parts Manufacturing Company, 
12435 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. He wants help in finding suit- 
able living accommodations. 


J. B. Howard of Curtis 1000, Inc., 
Hartford, Conn., recently went 
through the ordeal of an operation 


. but is getting along nicely, we 
hear. 


Did anyone know that Direct Mail 
old-timer Tim Thrift, one time editor 
of The Mailbag and past president of 
the DMAA has produced a book? 
It’s title, “Modern Methods in Mar- 
bling Paper.” A limited edition was 
designed, printed, marbled and bound 
by author Thrift. Copies available 
(while they last) at $5.00 postpaid. 
Send orders to Tim Thrift at his 
private Lucky Dog Press, 64 Salis- 
bury Street, Winchester, Mass. 


William H. Butterfield, author of 
a number of books on letter writing, 
has resigned from the University of 
Oklahoma to become Educational Di- 
rector of the National Retail Credit 
Association of St. Louis. He will con- 


tinue as editor of the NRCA Better 
Letter Service and his address after 
August Ist will be 218 Shell Building, 
St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


This reporter was sorry to learn, 
belatedly, of the death of Carl Rich- 
ard Greer on June 28th in Mercy 
Hospital, Hamilton, Ohio. Our sin- 
cere sympathy goes to his family and 
business associates. Our congratula- 
tions likewise to the Beckett Paper 
Company for the moving announce- 
ment about his death mailed to his 
business friends . . . a two-page his- 
torical summary of the man who, 
starting in June, 1918, pioneered for 
Direct Mail with textbooks such as 
The Buckeye Book of Direct Adver- 


tising. 
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American industry and Champion paper have collaborated in history’s 
greatest fifty years of industrial and business growth. Organized to pro- 
vide better paper for early halftone printing plates, Champion since 
has paced the industry in developing and manufacturing more and bet- 
ter paper in all grades. Daily production now is more than two million 
pounds of coated and uncoated for letterpress and offset, business pa- 
pers, envelope, cover, high finish package wrap, papeterie and specials. 
A line of such variety and quality that business everywhere uses it for 


the fine advertising and beautiful packages that lay the golden eggs. 


a Vir AND FIBRE COMPANY... HAMILTON, OHIO 


en of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeterie . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 
MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO...CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO 


























| TEMPEST IN A TEAPOT 


This reporter was shocked some 
months back to read ‘casual items in 
reputable business papers and associa- 
tion bulletins, conveying the “‘news”’ 
that: 


“The Veterans Discharge em- 
blem has been copyrighted. Those 
wishing to reproduce it for adver- 
tising purposes (in space or 
printed promotion) must pay a 
royalty fee to the copyright 
owner.” 


Our temperature hit the ceiling. 
Another racket cropping up in the 
printing business . . . aided and abet- 
ted by news carriers of the industry. 
How could anyone control the repro- 
duction of the publicly owned Vet- 
erans Discharge Button design? Must 
be a joke! 


We started checking. Sure enough, 
the magazines had_ received the 
“news” about a Larry Mickelson & 
Company, 10004 S. E. Foster Road, 
Portland 6, Oregon, owning “‘Copy- 
right #58063 Class K’’ and demand- 
ing royalty fees. The ‘news’ was 
printed . . . without questioning. 


Here are some of the steps we took. 


(1) Called the Advertising Coun- 
cil (formerly War Advertising Coun- 
cil). Found that executives had been 
in touch with Mickelson . . . but he 
was sitting tight. The Council, after 
several months of getting a no-deci- 
sion run-around from the War De- 
partment, had referred the “situation” 
to the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, 


(2) Called the Association of Na- 
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This emblem not copyrighted 


tional Advertisers and found they 


were “working on it.” 
(3) Called Four A’s and learned 
that their attorney had been in con- 


_tact with Mickelson’s attorney who 


evidenced some concern over “‘‘situa- 


tion.” 


(4) Wrote Mickelson (on a book 
publishing company letterhead) and 
asked for royalty rates on “proposed 
promotion campaign” using Veterans 
Discharge design. Received a letter 
from him dated July 30, 1946 claim- 
ing ownership of copyright and asking 
2% amount spent for space advertis- 
ing and 2% of cost of any printing 
using the design. 


(5) Wrote Mickelson on The R-- 
porter stationery asking how he justi- 
fied his position. Reply revealed he 
had bought copyright from an ex-G.I. 
and that he had graciously allowed 
free use of design to any veteran who 
wanted to use it on business cards, 
stationery, etc.. or for decorations or 
ornaments “‘where use will have no 
commercial advertising value.” On 
the other hand, Mr. Mickelson in- 
sisted on his right to a flat 2% rovalty 
from any business organization which 
wanted to use the design in soliciting 
“the ex-G.I. as their sucker list.” 
(Quotes above from Mickelson’s let- 
ter of August 10.) 


(6) Contacted a number of top 
officials in Selective Service Head- 
quarters and the War Department. 
No one would commit their depart- 
ments or themselves personally to a 
statement on the worthiness of the 
copyright . but they did give us 
a few facts, such as: 


“The original design, from which 
the Discharge Emblem is derived, 
was made by Anthony de Francisci, 
a sculptor whose studio is located at 
116 East 65th Street, New York City. 
He was commissioned in 1925 by the 
Federal Art Commission to design an 
emblem which had been authorized 
by Congress for issue to Reserve Of- 
ficer Training Corps students, Na- 
tional Guardsmen and Veterans. He 
was paid $500 for his design.” 


The War Department passed the 
buck about validity of Mr. Mickel- 
son’s claims to the copyright office of 
the Library of Congress even 
though Mickelson’s copyright was ob- 
tained in 1945 (twenty vears after 
the design was originated in 1925). 


(7) We wasted about a_ week’s 
time trying (to avoid a trip to Wash- 
ington) to get somebody down there 
to get us photostats of the copyright 
application and of the material on 
which copyright was claimed. More 
delay. Finally, we remembered a 
Congressman who gets boiled up at 
‘‘veteran rackets’ and who gets things 
done quickly. Called the dean of the 
House, Chairman of Rules Committee 
Sabath of Illinois, by léng distance 
at 6:00 P.M. on August 13th. He 
was out, but I gave energetic and 
racket-busting secretary Harold Buck- 
les a brief account of “the situation.” 
He said to sit tight by my phone. At 
exactly 6:25 P.M. that same evening 
(twenty-five minutes later) Senior 
Attorney L. C. Smith (veteran) of 
the copyright office called with the 
very simple and freed-of-red-tape solu- 
tion. Here it is in a nutshell: The 
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design for Veterans Discharge emblem 
was originated in 1925 by the Her- 
aldic Section of War Department. 
With alterations, it was approved in 
1943 for its present use. “The emblem 
is the property of the United States 
Government. (Now being used by 
the Post Office on one of its newest 
stamps.) No one can claim exclusive 
right to its use. 


However ... in April of 1945 a 
Peter McHugh & Company of 3500 
East G Street, Tacoma 4, Washing- 
ton, applied for a copyright on a 
special drawing of the Discharge em- 
blem (with additional colored rings) 
to be used for processing “decals” for 
windows, windshields, etc. First print- 
ing claimed was April 9, 1945. Later 
on the McHugh Company in Tacoma 
assigned the copyright to the Mickel- 
son Company in Portland. The copy- 
right office attorneys rule, flatly and 
positively, that copyright #58063 
Class K covers or protects only the 
reproduction of the specific design or 
plate used by McHugh in printing 
his first decal. It does not bestow any 
rights to reproduction of anything 
except that specific decal print design. 


So, there you have it. Mickelson 
obviously bought a “pig in a poke” 

. a ‘Brooklyn Bridge.” From his 
letters, he seems honestly convinced 
that he has the rightful power to 
decide who shall use in print the Vet- 
erans Discharge Button emblem free 
or who shall pay and how much. But 
he has been kidding himself. He has 
also been kidding the advertisers who 
were “asked” a royalty. Mickelson 
can legitimately tax you for using a 
reproduction of his special drawing 
for decals—but he cannot tell a serv- 
iceman or an advertiser how or when 
he can reproduce the official emblem 
or any other specific adaptation of 
it, or any photograph of the actual 
button. You or any other advertiser 
can have your artist draw an adapta- 
tion of the design, add or subtract 
more rings or feathers to the wings 
of the eagle and you can tell Mickel- 


son to jump off his Brooklyn Bridge. 
(Just don’t trace or reproduce Mick- 
elson’s drawing.) You could have 
your design copyrighted, if you were 
so inclined, and you could charge 
advertisers who reproduced your own 
drawing a specified fee. 


You could also have your artist 
draw an adaptation of the Cross of 
Calvary. You could copyright that 
specific drawing. You could charge 
a fee to any Church which reproduced 
your drawing in an advertisement for 
Sunday worship . . . if you did busi- 
ness thataway. 


Mickelson cannot claim that he or 
McHugh originated the idea of incor- 
porating an adaptation -of the Dyis- 
charge emblem in a specific drawing 
for use in advertising. 


This reporter worked during the 
war with O.W.I. officials, the Adver- 
tising Council and with the Graphic 
Arts Victory Committee in planning 
and producing symbols, slogans, etc. 
for publicizing all the various wartime 
projects. We worked to induce adver- 
tisers to use these symbols to sell the 
public on rationing, war bonds, con- 
servation, salvage and .. . recogni- 
tion of and respect for discharged vet- 
erans. Thousands of advertisers used 
the war symbols, including the Gov- 
ernment-owned Discharge emblem 
design. The War Advertising Coun- 
cil issued a special project folder on 
that one campaign .. . urging adver- 
tisers to use the Discharge design. 
The War and Navy Departments 
furnished advertisers with free photo- 
graphs and drawings of the design. 


This case takes top prize for being 
the most nearly-unbelievable adver- 
tising mix-up we've ever encountered. 
But the case isn’t closed by any means. 
Here’s what should be done! 


First, the business papers which 
originally printed the information 
about Mickelson’s claims should pub- 
lish a correction. If they don’t pub- 
lish a correction, they will open the 


way for further rackets in copyright- 
ing and patenting printed pieces. 


Second, the Associations which pub- 
lished ‘‘news” about Mickelson’s 
“copyright” should furnish members 
with facts contained in this report. 
You are free to use our information 
in any way. 


Third, advertising associations, es- 
pecially A.N.A. and the Four A’s 
should notify their members of true 
situation. Any advertiser who has 
paid a royalty for using the Veterans 
emblem should take steps to recover 
the fee. 


Fourth, the Portland Oregon Ad- 
vertising Club and the Graphic Arts 
group there should do something to 
straighten the record on this case... . 
since the claims came from a Portland 
printer. Member Mickelson should 
be urged to send letter to all compa- 
nies which have received demands for 
royalty . .. a letter of apology and 
an explanation saying that he was 
misled in his interpretation of the 
scope of the copyright. (In fairness 
to Mickelson, we believe he believed 
that he bought an exclusive copyright. 
He didn’t understand that his copy- 
right covered only the adaptation— 
the specific drawing. But why anyone 
would think that he had a right to the 
design . . . is bevond me.) 


Fifth, the postal inspectors should 
stick their sharp noses into this case. 
If letters were mailed throughout the 
country demanding royalty fees on a 
non-existent right to grant franchises 
on a publicly owned design; if money 
was actually collected under false pre- 
tenses, through the mail, then someone 
in authority should insist that restitu- 
tion be made. And at once. 


After the months of fussing around 
on this comic-opera case .. . it all 
boils down to these very simple facts: 


No one has, or will have, an exclu- 
sive right to the reproduction of the 
Veterans Discharge emblem. Anyone 
who pays a fee for using it is a sucker. 


WARNING TO PRINTERS AND DIRECT MAIL USERS 


There may be another serious outbreak of phony claims for violation of copyrighted or patented 
mailing pieces. A printer in Texas was sued recently for using the ancient “string-around-the-finger” 
idea. Our files made the case look silly. A printer in Boston was threatened for producing a folding 
A common graphic arts technique. Don’t fall for these 
rackets. If you are threatened with a suit for copyright or patent infringement on a printed piece 
. . . DON’T DO ANYTHING before contacting The Reporter of Direct Mail Advertising, 17 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. We'll open up our files, or survey the field, for you. 


portfolio with die-cut and stitched pockets. 
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A REPORT OF A SURVEY ON 


MAIL ORDER LISTS 


by LEWIS KLEID 


The experts agree that one of the 
most important factors in a mail sell- 
ing program is the selection of lists. 
Poor copy will get excellent results 
from a good mailing list and brilliant 
copy will fail on a poor mailing list. 


‘To ascertain some of the current 
practices in maintaining, selling, buy- 
ing and scheduling of mail order lists, 
a questionnaire was sent to a panel 
of experts ... fifty men and women 
in New York City actively engaged in 
large scale mail order operations. 


Here Are The Results... 


1. Addressing Methods. The con- 
sensus of opinion is that typing is by 
far the best and that hand writing or 
stencil addressing are next best and 
comparable to each other. Addressed 
labels run a poor fourth. 


2. Addressed Labels. ‘Two-thirds 
of the replies indicate that addressed 
labels are acceptable only when the 
list is otherwise unobtainable. ‘The 
primary objection is the appearance 
of an unprinted cheap-looking label. 
The practice of making multiple car- 
bon copies results in smeared, blurry 
addressing. ‘Tearing apart sheets of 
labels complicates the zoning job since 
veographical lists are disarranged. 
There is an extra expense in affixing 
the label. Occasionally, the bottom 
of a sheet of labels slips in the type- 
writer resulting in a row of unattrac- 
tively typed labels. 


3. Cost of Type Addressing. The 
answers were evenly divided as to 
whether the increased cost of type 
addressing has eliminated certain lists 


that might otherwise be used profit- 
ably. 


4. Rental Lists. Slightly over half 
the replies indicate that the current 
prices for mail order rental lists are 
high. The rest consider rental prices 
tair. 


5. Marginal Lists. Two-thirds of 
the replies are of the opinion that the 
cost of rental lists have risen too high 
to justify the use of marginal lists. 
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Reporter’s Note: Lewis Kleid, 
President of Mailings Incorpora- 
ted, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York 19, N.Y. is at it again. He'll 
be remembered as the man who 
started the Direct Mail Novelty 
Idea File of before the war vint- 
age. The war is over and Kleid’s 
active brain has another helpful 
service for Direct Mail people. He 
has “appointed” fifty mail order 
experts to act as an unofficial and 
voluntary opinion sampling group. 
Each week he sends to this group 
a questionnaire containing timely 
problems in mail order techniques. 
The answers are then edited and 
the results mailed to a select group 
of MAILINGS clients. THE RE- 
PORTER has been given permis- 
sion to reproduce parts or all of 
any of the weekly findings which 
may be of value to our subscribers. 
If you like this survey ... we'll 
have more in the future. 











6. Cross-Checking. The greater 
number of users do not check rental 
lists against their own customer lists. 
The clerical work involved is so costly, 
many mailers prefer to insert a slip 
explaining the possibility of duplica- 
tion. 


7. Lists Outside United States. 
One-third of those queried were inter- 
ested in Canadian names; a few in 
South American and a negligible num- 
ber in European lists. 


8. Problem. A 2000-piece test is 
conducted on a list of 100,000 names. 
It pulls 244%. Only 2% is needed 
to make the list pay. Would you 
schedule: 10,000 ( ) 25,000 ( ) 
50,000 ( ) entire list ( ) ? 


The greatest number favored 25,- 
000. An almost equal number checked 
10,000. A few said run the entire 
list. Apparently there was no point 
in considering the 50,000 quantity. 


The wide variance in the answers 
would indicate that there is no set 
formula. Need for sales, previous 
knowledge of the list, timing and per- 
sonal factors influence final decision. 


9. What Is the Ideal Test Quan- 
tity? The figure most frequently 
mentioned was 10% of the total list. 


George Pfeiffer II] of Harper’s 
says, “There is no ideal test quantity. 
Professor Brown’s ideas are perfect 
in theory, but not practical in opera- 
tion. In general I never test less than 
1M, usually 2M on any potential 
over 1|OM. But sometimes it is more 
practical to gang tests at 2M or 3M 
for a test schedule, regardless of po- 
tentials being tested. On the other 
hand, if you know a list well from 
other mailings on other products, you 
might test 10% to start, jump to 50% 
and then take the whole list. Or, 
knowing it very well, and with a tight 
season schedule, you might cut the 
time element by testing 25% and 
then taking entire list. That is for 
list testing. Area testing, copy test- 
ing, offer testing, color testing, etc. 
call for a different answer in nearly 
every case. I must repeat that I be- 
lieve there is NO ideal test quantity.” 


10. Multiple Mailings to Success- 
ful List. The major opinion was that 
you could mail identical copy and 
offer to the same list at least twice 
a season—and with new offers from 
the same mailer, at least four times 
a season. 


11. Spacing. A time interval of 
four weeks was mentioned by the 
greatest number as the most desirable 
spacing between mailings of diversi- 
fied offers to the same rental list. 
However, others considered two or 
three weeks ample. 


12. Falling-off of Results on Large 
Run. The greatest number stated the 
reason a large run doesn’t pull as well 
as the test is that the test sample is 
usually insufficient. The next group 
contends that too long a period of 
time may have elapsed between the 
test and the run. Some believe that 
new or better names are used on the 
test and that the test names are some- 
times not representative of the entire 
list. 


13. Headlines. Almost all the ex- 
perts believe that a big news break 
would account for substantial varia- 
tions in results. 


14. List Selection. The following 
factors were considered important in 
the selection of lists. 

(a) Age of the prospects 

(b) Sex 

(c) Specification of geographical 

areas 

(d) Source of the list 

(e) Age of the list 


maintained 


and how 








15. Timing. 


(a) Income Tax period. The ex- 
perts were evenly divided on 
the question of mailing during 
this period. 


(b) December. Here the experts 
were two to one against mail- 
ing in December. 

(c) Spring. The greatest number 

mention May as being the last 

possible month to mail—but 
it’s a close count with others 
who say April or March. 

Fall Tests (June, July, Aug- 

ust, or September). The an- 

swers were substantially in 
favor of July. 


16. Undeliverable Mail. The great- 
est number suggest that the adjust- 
ment be in the form of a _ postage 
refund. Next were those who believe 
no adjustment is necessary. ‘There 
was no appreciable vote in favor of 
a new name in exchange for a “nixie’’, 
or a refund of the cost of the mailing 
piece plus postage. 


(d 


— 


17. Orders. With few exceptions, 
the experts do not check new names 
for credit. 


18. List Placement. In most cases 
the experts prefer to deal directly 
with the list owners. Operation 
through brokers is considered the sec- 
ond best bet since many excellent lists 
are developed by the brokers. Where 
possible, exchange of lists is considered 
highly desirable. 


* * * 


Conclusion: The wide diversity of 
opinion expressed in answering the 
questionnaire is an indication that the 
selection and testing of mail order 
lists is not an exact science. The best 
way to learn how to do it is the hard 
way ... to test and keep on testing. 
Even then many decisions will have 
to be made purely on the exigencies 
of the moment, hunches and previous 
experience with the same type of list. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
what works well for you, will not 
necessarily work well for some other 
mailer. 


The Franklin Printing Company 
of Philadelphia is celebrating its 
218th year. Lawrence Roney, Sales 
Manager, sent us a copy of the beau- 
tiful souvenir booklet furnished to 
employees, containing narration by 
the founder, Benjamin Franklin. 
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ANOTHER “BEST” STORY 
OF THE MONTH 


Direct Mail stunts can be used for 
buying as well as selling. Sidney Har- 
ley of Harley’s Clock Shop, 11th and 
Walnut Streets, Kansas City, Mis- 
sourl, proved it. 


Here’s his report: 


Today when merchandise is so hard 
to get one must spend as much thought 
and effort in buying as in selling. This is 
especially true of new firms like ourselves 
as this business was not opened until my 
medical discharge two years ago. 


Among other things, we sent all clock 
manufacturers and wholesalers .a_ shoe 
such as the one we are mailing you. 


Firms who had paid no attention to our 
many letters reacted favorably to the 
shoe mailing. It was sufficiently bulky 
that it stayed on the recipient’s desk a few 
days rather than go into the files and 
because of its novelty it stayed out of the 
wastebasket until some action was taxen. 


Thought you and your readers might be 
interested in the fact that with this mail- 
ing and other ideas we have had succeed- 
ed in building the largest retail stock of 
clocks in the country. 


In fact we are: advertising a $12,000 
stock clearance sale the coming week to 
cut this down some. This is more or less 
unusual when one considers that on Janu- 
ary Ist of this year, we had not a single 
clock in stock. 

The sample sent by Mr. Harley 
arrived wrapped in a shoe box. In- 
side . . . just one shoe. (Don’t ask 
us where he got the shoes.) On the 
sole . . . a hand penned and signed 
message, reading as follows: 


If The Shoe Fits 


’Tis said can catch more flies with 
sugar than vinegar. Have tried sugar 
but have been unable to persuade you 
to visit our newly decorated and expand- 
ed retail Clock Shop. 


We ARE going to be the outstanding 
retail clock account in this area. With 
your help or by D without it. 





Although you may not have merchan- 
dise right now, we do merit the courtesy 
of a visit. As close as we are it would 
not take too much shoe leather, and the 
time may come when you will consider 
that this courtesy was not such a supreme 
sacrifice. ' 

signed (Sidney Harley) 


That particular message went to 
nearby wholesalers. National manu- 
facturers got a different and perhaps 
more hardboiled story. At any rate, 
the stunt worked. Proves again, if 
proof be needed, that there is prac- 
tically no limitation on the amount 
of ingenuity that can be put into a 
Direct Mail piece. Who ever thought 
that a letter written on the sole of 
a shoe would be an appropriate action- 
getter ! 


Incidentally, this fellow Harley 
managed to obtain a perfect telephone 
number. When you dial H-A-R-L-E-Y 
you get Kansas City HA-7539 .. . 
and Harley. He makes the most of 
it on his letterhead. Perhaps Harley 
should get out of the clock business 
and go into Direct Mail counselling. 





WANTED ... New or Old Novelty Pieces 


The Reporter is making another 
survey of unusual Direct Mail, both 
for the magazine and a coming book. 
We have just mailed the following 
letter to about 250 people who were 
chalked up on our list as prewar spe- 
cialists in creating or developing 
unique Direct Mail pieces. 


Remember ... back in March 1941 
I released a survey in THE REPORTER 
on the unusual forms of Direct Mail? We 
classified and analyzed die-cut pieces, 
pop-ups, gadgets, trick sizes and folds, 
stunts and novelties of all kinds. We 
described the functions, methods and even 
the objections. That survey received wide 
attention. The war came along... ex- 
pensive novelty mailings went on _ the 


shelf. 


But now they are coming back. I’m 
being urged to undertake the preparation 
of a new and up-to-date guide on this 
subject of showmanship in print. And 
I want to do it quickly. 

According to our records, you helped 
with our early 1941 survey .. . with 
specimens and suggestions. Would you 
mind helping again? 

Please send me either new or old speci- 
mens illustrating any kind of unusual 
Direct Mail showmanship. 

We have reproduced the letter here 
In case we missed some new (or old) 
experts. Send your “trick” or novelty 
pieces to us. No need to explain them. 
Just put them in envelope and mail 
to us at 17 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17. 
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A RED LETTER 


The TelAutograph Corporation, 16 
West 61st Street, New York 23, 
N. Y., is mailing through the sum- 
mer season a tricky letter to about 
30,000 names. Letters using unusual 
colored typewriter inks can sometimes 
be obnoxious, but this one isn’t. 


The letter is beautifully processed 
and filled in on executive size deckle 
edge pure white paper, with the let- 
terhead consisting only of the street 
address and city of the company 
printed in delicate grey. ‘lhe letter 
is processed entirely with red type- 
writer ink. But on the pure white 
sheet it is not difficult to read. The 
fill-in is an excellent match. ‘The 
shortness of the letter makes it even 
more attractive. Here’s the copy: 


Dear Mr. Knight: 


It’s a red letter day—the day you dis- 
cover another method of saving money, 
man hours -and materials for your or- 
yanization. 


Well, TelAutograph can do just that 
for you. It insures against costly errors. 
it eliminates waste motions. It speeds 
and coordinates activities. 


Every day executives are turning to 
TelAutograph for reduction in operating 
costs. They are finding that when Tel- 
Autograph steps in, profits step up. 


But you will want to know how this 
instant written contract service can actu- 
ally cut your costs. Simply check the 
enclosed card and my answer will be 
mailed to you promptly. 


Thank you, 
Alice Honore Drew. 


The return postcard addressed to 
advertising manager Alice Honore 
Drew is also processed in red ink. 


Some time this fall we hope Miss 
Drew will be in a giving mood and 
will advise us of the percentage of 
returns. 


NO HESITATION! 


While looking through a recent 
copy of The Reporter, I obtained two 
very good ideas. Enclosed you will 
find my subscription and check. Any- 
one interested in advertising, should 
not hesitate one moment in subscrib- 
ing for this valuable publication. | 
heartily endorse The Reporter to all 
advertising executives. 


J. Jay Schlund, Pres., Research 
Foundation of America, Ltd. 
Wilmington 7, Delaware 
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Be your own Form-Designing Expert 





Send for these 5 Useful Tools! ... FREE! 


With these free Hammermill helps you can design time- and money-saving 

business forms exactly fitted for the job you want them to do: 

1. Hammermill plastic Form Layout Rule. 
Carries inch and pica printer’s scales, 
also pica and elite typewriter scales. 


tions on when and how to use forms, 
form-designing helps, etc. 


4. Revised Manual lists all Hammermill 


2. Layout Sheet (either typewriter pica- — os a  - Grades, a 
or elite-spaced) for designing forms to inh” es ee 


exact size and shape required. 

5. Hammermill Form-Designing Kit. Con- 
tains: 26-point check-list and printing 
Specification Sheets. 


3. Idea-book, ‘““How to Design a Business 
Form. Gives economical sizes, sugges- 


Use the 26-point check-list to test efficiency of your present forms. Whatever 
is needed, this set of practical tools will guide you. Make your task easy. 
Choose paper for your forms from the NEW Hammermill Bond line... the 
new bright white and 14 pleasing colors. Send the coupon for the Form- 
Designing material and the sample book of Hammermill Bond. 





Sele) Gi ael- mad.) 3 WATERMARK --- 


iT 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 





Hammermill Paper Company. 1621 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 

Please send me—FREE--the Hammermill Form-Designing Kit, ‘‘How to Design 
a Business Form’’, the Manual and the Form Lavout Rule 
sample book of the NEW Hammermill Bond. 





Include 


also a 


*“seeeoeveeenet ene eeee 


(Please attach to, or write on, your Dusiness letterhead) 


RDOMA-AU 








Another Warning To Veterans 


by H. H. 






Don’t get caught in shady mail order rackets 


A young veteran from New Eng- 
land called me at home on a summer 
Saturday. Asked me to come down- 
town to meet him. Urgent! Wanted 
to “hire me” to give him advice on 
and write copy for an important new 
mail order venture. I told him I was 
worn out, had to rest... but would 
see him Monday. He stayed over. 


He came in full of enthusiasm. 
Said he had just signed up for an 
“exclusive sales franchise” with a 
manufacturer of a sure-fire mail order 
proposition. He was hesitant about 
telling me what he intended to sell. 
Afraid I might not be “safe” 
until he had me signed up too. Fi- 
nally he brought out pictures of his 
exclusive . . . a microscope to sell by 
mail at $1.98. I exploded: ““That’s 
a kid’s toy that you can buy at Macy’s 
or Gimbels for a dollar and a half 
or thereabouts. You can’t sell that 
alone by mail. It violates every rule 
in the book. If it’s such a sure-shot 
why doesn’t the manufacturer sell it 
himself by mail and put one in every 
home?” The veteran’s face fell. He 
tried to argue . . . but he was just 
another poor guy who had been taken 
for a racketeer’s joy ride. 


Another cautious veteran came to 
me a few days later. He wouldn’t 
sit across the desk from me. Pulled 
a chair over beside me and whispered 
his desire to get me to write copy for 
him. He had a sure-shot too, but he 
wasn't getting returns. “Copy must 
be bad.’”’ He had purchased a lot 
(Lord knows how many) of repro- 
ductions of old masterpieces. He was 
trying to sell them by mail four for 
a dollar. Wanted to know if he in- 
creased size of his ads—would he get 
more returns. 


The old story again. Another face 
to fall. “You can’t sell reproductions, 
which are available in any print store, 
at a dollar unit which couldn’t pos- 
sibly pay out even if you had a unique, 
hard-to-get product and could find a 
list of art loving prospects. If it was 
such a sure-shot, why didn’t the man- 
ufacturer sell them direct himself? 
Why sell them through a veteran?” 


Ten days later, a badly disabled 
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Reporter’s Note: This item has 
been written by request for pub- 
lication in several Veteran Organ- 
ization bulletins. But we’ll print 
it here too, so that REPORTER 
readers can pass the news along 
to veterans who inquire. 











veteran appeared. Bad neck scar, im- 
pediment in speech . . . and definitely 
psychoneurotic. Shouldn’t be out of 
hospital, in my opinion. In faltering 
way, said he wanted to “hire me to 
set up a mail order business for dis- 
abled veterans.” 


“What kind of business?” I asked. 
“Any kind of business . a mail 
order business something we 
don’t have to mix in with people... 
something to do at home.” 


He flared up when I tried to reason 
with him that it wasn’t done that way. 
He accused me of being prejudiced 
against disabled veterans... a “big 
shot” trying to get rid of a poor guy, 
et cetera. I tried to tell him that 
“mail order” isn’t a business . . . it’s 
a method of conducting a business. 
You sell goods or services in stores 
or house-to-house, face-to-face, by 
space advertising, or by mail. But you 
must have a product or a service be- 
fore deciding just how you are going 
to sell it. 


The disabled veteran finally sput- 
tered “You think I’m poor and wast- 
ing your time. I have money to pay 
you for finding me a business and 
writing my mail order stuff.”’ 


I told him he shouldn’t be talking 


like that for someone not so 
interested in his welfare might take 


him over the coals. And then he ad- 
mitted that someone nearly had. A 
certain “mail order counselor” had 
offered to find him a product and 
set him up with a complete mail order 
solicitation campaign for a fee of 
$1500. I was sick. I heard the name 
of the counselor. The fellow has 
never, to my knowledge, had a suc- 
cessful mail order product or cam- 
paign although he has talked a lot 
about both. 


I finally got rid of the disabled 
veteran—because his was a case for 
doctors rather than an advertising 
man. But I turned his story over to 
a Veterans Committee for further 
study and checking . . . with recom- 
mendation for exposing and driving 
out some of the mail order rackets 
which are being practiced on the 
veterans. 


Of course, it’s a hard nut to crack. 
“Mail Order” is just one drop in the 
bucket. The files of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, the Postal Inspectors, 
the local Police Departments are full 
of racket stories. The veterans are 
being sold worthless homes, phoney 
hamburg stands, wild cat schemes, and 
just incidentally, on the fabulous for- 
tune to be made in “mail order.” 
Direct Mail people should try to help. 
We can counteract some of the harm. 


There have been too many rosy 
stories about the “mail order busi- 
ness.’ Right now, more syndicated 
mail order sheets are popping up. A 
new one started in New York last 
month. Read the ads. Somebody of- 
fers 100 tried and true mail order 
opportunities for a dollar or two. 


Check the advertiser, and you'll 
find that in most cases, the only thing 
he has sold is the mimeographed man- 
ual of “opportunities,” which is a col- 
lection of clippings taken from any 
number of business journals. It’s not 
illegal. The ‘“‘counselor” who offered 
to find a product and write a cam- 
paign for a $1500 fee is doing nothing 
illegal. He could find a microscope or 
a set of reproductions and build a 
formula letter around them. But he 
could not guarantee that the products 
could be sold profitably. 
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I suggest three moves to counteract 
these rackets. 


First: —The Veterans Committees 
should warn their members about the 
dangers in the so-called Mail Order 
business. “They should advise their 
members to get racket-free advice. 


Second: The Veterans Committees 
should induce each advertising club 
to set up a “Mail Order’ Committee 
to hear propositions presented to vet- 
erans. Those special Committees 
could be found. Ed Mayer, Horace 
Nahm, Lewis Kleid, Charlie Morris, 
Charlie Konselman and others have 
volunteered to do the job in New 
York. There are plenty of honest 
Direct Mail specialists in most every 
city. 


Third: The Veterans Committees 
and Direct Mail people generally 
should induce some of the large na- 
tional magazines to run aé_ few 
straight-from-the-shoulder articles on 
the “mail order” racketeers preying 
on Veterans. I don’t want to hurt 
the Direct Mail business by tying it 
up with a black cat, but if the truth 
is told, no harm can be done. Some- 
how, we should put across the story 
that “mail order is not a_ business 

. It is a method of conducting a 
business. To operate successfully, the 
business itself must be sound.’’* 


I can promise one thing from here 
on out. I'll gladly help any commit- 
tee tackle the problem . . . but on 
these pages in the future I’ll name 
names of any manufacturer or any 
counselor who tries to take a veteran 
or anyone else for a mail order rack- 
eteering joy ride. On the next cases 
reported, after thorough checking, 
we'll give the names of the manu- 
facturers of microscopes which vet- 
erans can sell by mail for $1.98... 
and of counselors who ask veterans 
a fee of $1500 to find them a good 


product and a letter. 


No respectable counselor up to this 
writing has found a money-making 
mail order proposition for anyone else. 
If he found it... he kept it for 
himself. So would we all. 





‘Footnote: In order to avoid argument, let’s 
make the point clear. Sears Roebuck and 
Montgomery Ward are erroneously called “Mail 
Order Concerns’’. They are not. They are 
merchants. Instead of selling over the counter, 
like Marshall Fields, they sell by catalogues 
‘direct mail) and ship by mail. Some have 
opened retail store outlets. Some merchants 
conduct mail order selling departments. The 
big merchant could sell a toy microscope by 
mail at $1.98 because it’s included in a mass 
of other merchandise offered. 
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PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE 

















N ew things to say? Things to say about services, 
halted by war, now required in peace. More to 
say about your firm, your product, than copy 
space allows? Say them with Strathmore Papers, 


designed to give as well as receive impressions. 


The mere look of your mailing piece, your letterhead, conveys 
by your choice of paper, things you can hardly state in words. 
The long-time dignity and honour of your firm, for instance. 
The smart modernity of your product. Gay variety. Fashion- 
able femininity. Beauty back again, luxury in, austerity out, 


the old team functioning again, the new wheels humming. 


REVISED UP TO DATE 


We’ve thoroughly revised the Strathmore paper 
line. Made it more compact, better-balanced. 
Dropped a few outmoded items. Added new col- 
ors, textures, surfaces to express modern ideas. 
Specify Strathmore Expressive Papers... you'll 
get new attention, new business, new profits, and 


fewer printing headaches! 


GJ: 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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POST OFFICE 


The 79th Congress adjourned as 
of August 2, 1946 and the record of 
postal legislation is closed insofar as 
the 79th Congress is concerned with 
not one of the bills proposing higher 
postal rates passed during the session. 


Although bills H.R. 2502, increas- 
ing parcel post rates, and H.R. 3238, 
increasing catalog rates had passed the 
House and were pending in the Sen- 
ate Post Office Committee, no action 
was taken by the Committee on them, 
and they died with other unfinished 
postal legislation in the Committee. 


Bill H.R. 6970, providing for a 
new air parcel post service, was among 
the unfinished legislation that died 
with the adjournment of Congress. 
If Congress had remained in session, 
it is probable this bill would kave been 
passed. We look for its revival in the 
next session of Congress. 


As the new Congress will not con- 
vene until January 3, 1947 unless 
called into special session by Presi- 
dent ‘Truman before that date, there 
are no immediate postal legislative 
problems requiring attention at this 
time. However, the President, in ask- 
ing for a balanced budget, included 
in his estimated deficit $200,000,000 
for unabsorbed postal salary and wage 
increases. In addition, both the Rail- 
roads and Railway Express Agency 
have applied to the I.C.C. for in- 
creased rates. If these increases are 
granted there will obviously be an 
even larger differential between 
Postal and Express rates. 


So - - - - although the 79th Con- 
gress adjourned without raising rates 

. what the 80th will do is some- 
thing to think about. We'll keep you 
informed. 





AS 


As you undoubtedly know, long 
before this, H.R. 5560 reducing the 
first class air mail rate from 8c to 5c 
was passed by both Houses during 
the last days of the Session. This bill, 
which was signed by the President on 
August 14th becomes effective Octo- 
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ber Ist. (The new 5c Air Mail 
Stamp goes on sale in Washington, 
September 25th and in other cities 
the next day or the day after.) “The 
new reduced rate looks like the first 
step along the road that will ulti- 
mately lead to universal 3c first class 
air mail service. 


Many business mail users will un- 
doubtedly find that the new lower 
rate with improved service will make 
it profitable for them to convert all 
or at least a good portion of their 
regular first class mail to air mail and 
that a tremendous increase in the fu- 
ture volume of air mail may be anti- 
cipated with a _ continuing trend 
toward lower air transportation costs. 


There’s a moral in the story of 8c 
air mail which we hope both Congress 
and the Post Office Department will 
remember. The New York Herald- 
Tribune of August 15th tells it very 
well. Probably without realizing the 
moral that increased rates do not nec- 
essarily mean increased revenue, we 
quote: 


“The eight-cent air mail rate was a 
war-time measure designed to increase 
postal revenues but resulted instead in 
only a slight increase and caused a sharp 
drop in use of air mail facilities. Reven- 
ues rose only from $74,412,000 in 1944 to 
$81,237,000 in 1945, while the number of 
air-mail letters dropped from 1,091,000,000 
in 1944 to 882,776,000 in 1945.” 

() 
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For no more obvious reason than 
to refresh your memory we reprint 
in its entirety the following from the 


Postal Bulletin of July 30th: 


“Poster Concerning Unmailable 
Matter” 


“A separate page of this BULLETIN 
is designed as a poster calling attention 
to the unmailability of intoxicants, explo- 
sives, inflammables, and firearms capable 
of being concealed on the person. The 
page should be prominently displayed at 
parcel post windows or other advanta- 
geous points for the benefit of the public.” 


Poster reads as follows: 





DO NOT MAIL 





WHISKEY 


RUM, BRANDY, BEER, WINE AND OTHER 
INTOXICANTS 





AMMUNITION 


CARTRIDGES, SHOTGUN SHELLS, AND OTHER 
EXPLOSIVES 





PISTOLS, REVOLVERS 


AND OTHER FIREARMS capable of being 
concealed on the person 


(They May Be Mailed Under Certain Conditions) 





MATCHES 
AND OTHER INFLAMMABLES 


(Safety Matches May Be Mailed for Delivery in 
the Domestic Mails If Certain Packaging 


Regulations Are Complied With) 





MAXIMUM PENALTY 
$1000.00 Fine, 2 Years in Prison, or Both 





PARCELS MAY BE EXAMINED 





See Your Postmaster for further information 
concerning these and other types of 
unmailable matter 











Our good friend George Fitzpat- 
rick, Hon. Director of Public Rela- 
tions of the Postal Reform League 
of Australia, writes from Sydney that 
the fight continues to reduce air mail 
rates from the U. S. to the Common- 
wealth. The following part of his 
letter may make you feel better about 
the Postal Service here in America: 


“Now with the American troops no 
longer in Australia the ordinary mails 
are just appalling. The first class mail 
is bad enough but the second, third and 
fourth class mails are just terrible. Books 
sometimes are delivered in Sydney three 
months after they are posted in New York. 
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“Politicians (or are they called States- 
men in your country) are only influenced 
by public opinion. 


“Keep up your good work, until we 
have universal penny postage and all first 
class mail carried by air without sur- 
charge.” 

() 
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You printers and other producers 
may be surprised to know that along 
with carrying the mail the Post Office 
acts as an auxiliary employment serv- 
ice for the Government Printing 
Office. Here’s a paragraph from the 
Bulletin of August 6th that explains 
what we mean: 


“Government Printing Office Press 
Release Lobby Display Authorized” 


“The United States Government Print- 
ing Office will shortly furnish all post- 
masters with copies of a press release 
relative to the need of that Office for 
Linotype and Monotype keyboard opera- 
tors. Such notices should be displayed in 
a prominent location in Post-Office lob- 
bies, in such manner as not to mar the 
walls or woodwork.” 


() 
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More about the Post Office Sug- 
gestion Program. We report this sug- 
gestion No. 1990 from Rienne A. 
Stubbs, postmaster of Twin Peaks, 
Calif., so that you will realize the 
Post Office is really trying to give 
vou better service. The suggestion 
was “to furnish stamp vending ma- 
chines in the lobbies of Post Offices 
for the accommodation of the public 
after windows are closed.”’ Here’s the 
Post Office’s answer: 





“For some time the Department has 
been attempting to secure suitable ma- 
chines for this purpose. One, meeting 
very rigid requirements, is about to be 
manufactured. Congress has appropriated 
the money to purchase them, and in the 
not too distant future a considerable num- 
ber of the machines should be placed in 
the lobbies of selected Post Offices for test 
under actual working conditions. Installa- 
tions in other Post Offices and in public 
buildings other than Post Offices will de- 
pend on the extent of use of the machines 
by the public. You are commended for 
recognizing the possible benefits that may 
be obtained through use of machines to 
vend postage stamps.” 
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Even though the war is over (per 
se), thousands of our boys are still 
overseas. You can get complete in- 
structions from your local Post Office. 
Parcels for overseas must be mailed 
between October 15th and November 
15th. Request from addressee not 
required when’ packages marked 
“Christmas Parcel.” Cannot exceed 
70 pounds in weight or 100 inches in 
length and girth combined. 
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A Lesson 


The following note was typed on 
the bottom of a Reporter subscription 
renewal letter returned to our office. 


Mr. Strutzenberg: 


The Reporter is not worth $3.00 
a year. It is not worth a dollar a 
year. It has long lost its kick and 
life. Apparently the publisher is more 
interested in writing and selling books 
than publishing a down-to-earth mag- 
azine of actual benefit to laymen. 
You are catering to a few list houses 
and a few Direct Mail houses and 
there the service ends. THIS IS NOT 
ONLY MY OPINION BUT THAT OF 
FIVE OUT OF SIX I HAVE CONTACTED 
IN REFERENCE THERETO. 


Harold A. Stewart 
375 Hawthorne Ave. 
Oakland 9, California 


The “statistics” (5 out of 6) in- 
trigued us . . . sO we wrote to a 
number of DMAA members and 
subscribers on the West Coast. We 
sent copy of the Stewart note and 
asked them to tell us frankly if the 
criticism represented the thinking of 
the western Direct Mail people. 


The answers reassured us. Mem- 
bers of the Advertising Club not only 
could not find the “5 out of 6”... 
but also could not find out anything 
about the critic. 


Perhaps the news and features in 
The Reporter are not worth $3.00 a 
year to Mr. Stewart ... but one 
article published in June, 1946 Re- 
porter on Page 19 could be worth 
many hundreds to him. ‘That was 
the report by Lucille Shoop Hunting- 
ton on the value of writing friendly, 
helpful, encouraging letters. 


For the benefit of Mr. Stewart 
and any others who may be critical, 
this reporter is not ashamed of his 
books. ‘Iwo books campaigned against 
the misuse of the mails, and even 
though far from being 100% eftec- 
tive, they did succeed in exposing and 
partly stopping the rot that was injur- 
ing the country and the business of 
doing business by mail. The Reporter 
will continue, mostly through George 
Kinter’s column to campaign against 
frauds and trickery by mail and in 
all advertising. 


In Letters 


And I’m not ashamed of my third 
book—about good mail instead of 
black mail. It’s just a simple story for 
beginners something that has 
been needed for a long time. I’m 
not ashamed of promoting Harrie 
Bell’s book . . . the first understand- 
able, down to earth course in Direct 
Mail for beginners. I will not be 
ashamed of the other books to follow 

. all selected carefully because the 
advertising fraternity needs them and 
because the writers know what they 
are talking about. 


If any reader of this magazine feels 
like either joining or challenging Mr. 
Stewart’s criticism, I suggest that you 
write him at address given . . . and 
send me a copy. I’d still like to know 
where he got the “statistics.” 


& 
22??? 


“A new magazine to begin publi- 
cation in the fall will have a subscrip- 
tion price of $180.” 


The above is taken from the inter- 
esting h.m. Looking Ahead, published 
monthly by the State Street Trust 
Company of Boston, Massachusetts. 


The circulation manager of this 
new magazine (whatever its name) 
should have an interesting job. He 
will need plenty of enthusiastic copy 
for his subscription letters. 


a 
“BEST SELLERS”... 


is the interesting title on what appears 
to be a little miniature booklet, meas- 
uring 234” x 314”. But it is not a 
booklet at all. Just a strip of paper 
measuring 72” long and folded ac- 
cordion style. Inside first flap carries 
this short message: ‘56 Reasons why 
People Buy!” Shown on the following 
pages are miniature reproductions of 
advertisements prepared by the Al 
Paul Lefton Co., Inc., for advertisers 
whose products or services have won 
the confidence and patronage of the 
American people.” 


From there on... each flap shows 
a miniature reproduction of an adver- 
tisement ; printing on both sides of the 
strip. One of the best advertising 
agency promotion stunts we have seen 
in a long time. 
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A REPORTER MONTHLY FEATURE 


ONE ADVERTISING MAN 
TO ANOTHER 


A Critical Analysis of Advertising 
as Seen by George Kinter 


Dear “Hank” 


“Publisher of a Small Periodical” 


lf you have been keeping up with 
your reading you will not lift an eye- 
brow at the above salutation—you 
will recognize it as being prompted 
by an article in “The Lance” a big 
“national magazine” of eight pages, 
“that pricks the bubble of alleged 
reform organizations, whose managers 
and agents live and thrive on public 
subscription’—The Better Business 
Bureaus, that is. 


The editor of this “national maga- 
zine’ came across the issue of your 
“small periodical” that carried a let- 
ter to you in which I called this 
“national magazine’s” editor “Kate.” 


This, she informs the nation, in her 
July issue, was “an unwarrantable 
liberty, which also happens to be an 
utter falsity, for,” she insists, “the 
name of our editor is no more ‘Kate’ 
than the name of The Reporter's edi- 
tor is ‘Hank’ Hoke or Kinter’s name 
is ‘Georgie.’ ” 


To assuage the hurt feelings of the 
good lady who is fighting the good 
fight for the little business men being 
harassed by the BBB, I'll call. you 
“Hank” and soften her name to 
“Kitty.” 


Kitty- doesn’t like the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau or anything it stands for 
and she believes that “the publisher 
of the direct-advertising organ,” 


which is you, Hank, “should be able 


to inform him” 
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which is me, Geor- 
gie, ‘‘that small busi- 
ness men who live 
by Direct Mail ad- 
vertising are always 
menaced by the BBB 
and make ‘easy pick- 
ing for managers 
like Dennison,” 
manager of the 
Pittsburgh Bureau. 
She points out that 
‘many readers and 
supporters of the 
Hoke Reporter have 
doubtless been pil- 
loried by BBB meth- 
ods and _ practices 
and have their names 
enbalmed in BBs files 
for future reference 
and persecution.”’ 


Kitty says that 
you could give me 
this information 
without having to 
take me to lunch. I 
wish she hadn’t said 
that because I be- 
lieve I am as much 
entitled to have a 
lunch with the in- 











formation you give me on your readers 
that are being persecuted by the BBB, 
as | was to the one with the informa- 
tion Dennison gave me on the “Busi- 
ness Man’s Protective League” and 
“The Lance,” of which Kitty J. 


Whalen is editor and manager. 


And I don’t hesitate in saying that 
the lunch would have to be a lot bet- 
ter than the one Dennison bought me 
if it is to influence me in changing 
my views on the activities of the Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus. 


I just don’t think you could con- 
vince me with words, even sand- 
wiched in with mouthfuls of the most 
delicious foods, that the readers of 
your ‘small periodical” are being per- 
secuted by the BBB. 


In fact, before any survey might be 
made, I would be willing to bet my 
shirt that there isn’t one-tenth of one 
per cent of the readers of The Re- 
porter who are members of Kitty’s 
“Business Men’s Protective League’”’ 
or who would need the “protection” 
it provides. 


The type of business man that Kitty 
is concerned about would not be in- 
terested in a Direct Mail publication 
that provides helpful information for 
legitimate and ethical users of that 
form of advertising. What they want 
to know is “how to get the suckers’’ 
and “how to throw monkey wrenches 
in the gears of organizations set up 
to protect the public.” 


However, “Hank,” I don’t think 
that you would try to convince me 
that “many readers and supporters of 
The Reporter have their names em- 
balmed in BBB files for future refer- 
ence and persecution.” In fact, if we 
got together for a gab-fest—whether 
over a luncheon table or a desk—we’d 
probably see eye-to-eye on the need 
for the BBB, the Federal Trade Com- 
missions and other set-ups to put 
‘‘small business men,” bent on earning 
a few dishonest dollars, out of 
business. 


My first inclination was to ignore 
this Kitty Whalen’s spewings of hate 
for the BBB. I reasoned that no intel- 
ligent business man would be influ- 
enced by what she writes for her 
“national publication.” But my rea- 


soning was apparently wrong for the 
business man who passes her sheet 
along to me from time to time, and 
who has built a very successful busi- 
ness, based on honest and ethical 
practices, has, I believe, been a bit 
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influenced by her blasts at that or- 
ganization. If there is one, there are 
doubtless others who get their sole 
information about the BBB from her 
hate sheet, who might be influenced. 


I wouldn’t want anyone to think 
that I am sold, hook, line and sinker, 
on the Better Business Bureaus. They 
are made up of human beings, and 
of course we know that “to err is 
human.” Undoubtedly there are mis- 
takes made — perhaps knowingly at 
times—but the value of the good that 
the Bureaus, as a whole, have done 
honest business, advertising and the 
public at large, far exceeds any harm 
done by the mistakes of few individu- 
als. I am privileged to read the bul- 
letins of many of the bureaus and 
they are doing a swell job of exposing 
the gyps, racketeers and vultures who 
prey on that part of the public that 
needs protection much more than may 
a few business men whose _ business 
methods are close to the border line 
of shadyness. 


* %** + 


That was a fair question asked by 
QO. R. Bramble of O. R. Bramble & 
Associates, Dayton, Ohio. As you re- 
call, in a letter from him, a copy of 
which you sent me, he says: 


“Incidentally, anent George Kin- 
ter’s story on objectionable radio com- 
mercials, how about adding Raleigh, 
which is at least as bad as Lucky 
Strike, and Gillette, which is not more 
than a step behind. 


“And, too, how about a pat on the 
back for restraint exercised among 
others such as General Motors (on 
the now unfortunately dropped Sym- 
phony program), Firestone, U. S. 
Rubber, Bayer and other excellent 
musical programs, of which there are 
far too few on the air—not to forget 
Allis-Chalmers and the Bell Tele- 


phone System ?” 


In your reply, you pointed out that 
[ have already criticized the Raleigh 
advertising, but as to why I have not 
issued pats on the back, let me say 
that space in your publication would 
not permit the many nice things I 
would like to say about much adver- 
tising that reaches the public over the 
air and by print. 


It is to help preserve such adver- 
tising that I confine my scrivenings 
to criticism of advertisers who are 
turning much of the public against 
advertising as a whole. I feel that I 
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can do advertising more good by point- 
ing out those who endanger it than 
I could by lauding those who are 
using it in the way it should be used. 


What, let us wonder, would hap- 
pen if all the “danger” and “caution”’ 
signs along our highways were re- 
placed with signs directing automobile 
drivers to view the beautiful scenery ? 
Remove those “danger” and “cau- 
tion” signs and drivers would have 
to so concentrate on the road ahead 
that they would be unable to enjoy 
the scenery. A well-marked road re- 
quires only a corner of the driver’s 
eye—the rest of his vision can take 
in the beauties of the country through 
which he travels. 


It has long been my contention that 
the disseminators of false, misleading 
and obnoxious advertising should be 
pointed out to the public. This, until 
the highways of advertising are freed 
of such advertisers, is just as impor- 
tant as drawing automobile drivers’ 
attention to bad hills, dangerous 
curves and other hazardous spots. 

* * * x 


However, it may not be long now 
until advertising will need no criti- 
cism. Old Golds’ advertising may 
spark an entirely new trend. The 
makers of these cigarettes have at last 
admitted that they are “tobacco men— 
not medicine men,” and that their cig- 
arettes are “made for enjoyment.” 
After spending millions of dollars in 
an effort to sell the public on Old 
Golds as preventatives of throat irri- 
tation and smoker’s cough, they are 
now advising smokers to “Look to 
Your Doctor for Throat care—Look 
to Old Golds for pleasure.”’ 


I wouldn’t be at all surprised at 
an early announcement from the 
makers of Camels that Doctors are 
no better judges of cigarettes than 
are bricklayers and truck drivers. 
Could be that a lot of well-known 
names will be scratched from Ral- 
eighs’ payroll and the “Proof-Posi- 
tive’ claims tossed in the ash can. 
George Washington Hill may even 
stop annoying the public with the 
noisy garble of his ‘“‘auctioneers,” but 
I intend to keep my old typewriter 
oiled up until the makers of Palmolive 
soap put their “doctors” in the booby- 
hatch and start featuring their soap 
as a dirt remover rather than a beau- 
tifier of two women out of three. 


Clearing you in advance of all re- 
sponsibility, I am going to sneak in 


a letter, that in some way or other, 
got mixed in with some BBB bulletins 
you sent me, even though the last 
paragraph warns clearly that it is 
copyrighted and not to be published 
in any way, shape or manner. If the 
guy who wrote it sues me for copy- 
right infringement, I’ll punch his nose 
for putting an extra “‘n” in my name. 


Here it is with a few deletions: 


“Dear Henry: 


Just finished looking through the latest 
issue of the Reporter. Would suggest that 
you run cut of your columnists, such as 
Kintner. 





SELL BY MAIL 


With Actual Photos! 





This is a No. 4 “Tip-on”’ (Actual Size) 


Let genuine photographs of your prod- 
ucts or service work for you on sales 
letters, folders, circulars, etc. 


Any original photograph will reduce 
proportionately into six different sizes 
of “tip-ons,” gummed on reverse side. 


No. Size 500 1,000 2,000 5,000 
4 1%x2% $9.50 $14.75 $24.00 $50.00 
2 2%x3% 12.00 17.50 33.00 75.00 
3 1%x3% 10.00 15.00 42.00 60.00 
6 1%x1% 8.00 12.00 20.00 47.50 
9 1%x1%& =$7.00 10.00 18.00 40.00 


1 3%x5 


a 


4 17.00 27.00 49.00 110.00 


We suggest you send us your original 
photograph, and we will gladly pre- 
pare samples without cost or obliga- 
tion. Seven to ten day service. 


a 
The Grogan Photo Co. 


Danville, Illinois 
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I read his review of Hucksters with 
some dismay, I don’t see why one should 
go into a towering rage about the book’s 
earthiness and close attention to bedroom 
conduct. Perhaps he is qualified to cast 
the first stone, but I’d say, so what. No 
doubt that the author has taken some 
very common advertising and radio situ- 
ations, put them together, made a racy 
story out of it. 


After reading this diatribe, I sort of 
wonder what he would do if he were 
putting out a publication, which has to 
have a lighter touch to make it interest- 
ing and palatable to a_ sophisticated 
audience. 


The other day, an advertising maga- 
zine ran an editorial, rapping Howard 
Hughes for the ads he is running on the 
Outlaw, saying they were poor taste, etc., 
and it seems to me that this publication 
should have rapped Life, Colliers, Time, 
etc., the magazines which carried the 
copy—they didn’t have to run the ads, they 
could have turned them down, but the 
editorial writer didn’t dare point the 
finger at the big media. It could also 
have mentioned the agency which pre- 
sumably prepared and placed the ads, 
but there was not enough guts for that. 


The above is copyrighted, not to be 
published in any way, shape or manner.” 

My comments on this letter, para- 
graph by paragraph are: 


(1) Modesty will not permit me 
to have my picture printed but for 
the above writer’s information, I don’t 
look anything like the character used 
by cartoonists to portray old man 
“Temperance” or old man “Reform- 
er.” My worries over the trend of 
advertising have not lengthened my 
face and it often lights up with a 
smile—even at an off-color story, at 
the right time or place, or at the sug- 
gestion of a thirst quencher. ; 


(2) The above writer did not read 
my comments on the “Hucksters” 
with any more dismay than the dis- 
may with which I read the book itself, 
but the comments were not made with 
any “towering rage about its earth- 
iness,’ it did not bother me near as 
much as did the writer’s muffed op- 
portunity to reveal to the better ele- 
ment of the public the inside workings 
of a small segment of advertisers that 
is making advertising so obnoxious. 


(3) If the “sophisticated audience” 
finds only the kind of reading matter 
as that in “The Hucksters’”’ inter- 
esting and “palatable” I will admit 
that I wouldn’t make much success 
in putting out a publication to it. 1] 
just don’t have that kind of a light 
touch. 


(4) In this paragraph of the above 
letter the writer’s thinking and mine 
are in exactly the same groove. 

GEORGE KINTER. 
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Department of Coincidence 


First case-bound copies of ‘‘Dogs That Climb 
Trees’ became available for distribution August 
8th. On Sunday, August llth, the _ roto- 
gravure magazine section of the New York 
Daily News carried a full page picture story 
of a trained mongrel stable dog that actually 
does climb trees. One picture shows him 
catching a paper bait twelve feet up. This 
reporter received a miniature deluge of clip- 
pines from friends who wanted to know if it 
was a planted story or a coincidence. We 
sure muffed that opportunity! 


& 
A SUPER-SUPER REPORT 


Those interested in building an idea 
file of top-notch examples of graphic 
presentations should try to get 
a copy of “Research In Action”’ issued 
recently by Future Springfield, Inc., 
Springfield, Massachusetts. Executive 
Director, Sherman P. Voorhees. An 
834’"x 11%4” brochure of 28 pages 
plus heavy weight deckle edged cover. 
Inside tinted stock heavy weight (for 
these times) too. 


Beautiful typography. Colorfully 
illuminated with appropriate art work 
and tipped-on photographs. It tells 
a skillful story of “a joining of busi- 
ness, industry, government and labor 
in Civic cooperation for the prosperity 
of the community as a whole.”’ When 
we wrote and asked for a second copy, 
Mr. Voorhees commented as follows: 

We are very proud of Research In 
Action. IT have felt from the beginning 
that the average organization like Future 
Springfield, Inc. did not pay enough atten- 
tion to its reports and promotional mater- 
ial. I believe that “eye appeal” is vital 
to reports. I believe the way the text is 
written is of basic importance. 


The vast majority of reports get scant 
attention for they are too frequently writ- 


ten with little appeal to the very people 
they seek to influence. 


I believe that when you have a selling 
job to do, you should try to make your 
product attractive enough to appeal to 
your potential market. I’m afraid this 
point of view is not generally shared by 
the people in this field. 


Frequently they have budgetary limita- 
tions which restrict their printing. So 
have I, but I’m blessed if Ill scrimp 
where so much depends on the calibre of 
our printed material. 


It strikes this reporter that Sherman 
P. Voorhees might be the right man 
to tackle a bang-up public relations 
job for the Graphic Arts Industry. 
He has the right pitch. 


REMINDER 


The first postwar DMAA Conven- 
tion will be staged October 18-19 at 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 


Entire program will be _ built 
around the results of the nationwide 
survey on how Direct Mail is planned, 
now being conducted, audited and 


analyzed by the DMAA Research 


Committee. 


Full program will be released in 
our report for next month. Better 
get your reservations in early. You 
don’t necessarily have to be a mem- 


ber of the DMAA to attend. 


Incidentally, the 25th Annual Con- 
vention of the Mail Advertising Serv- 
ice Association will be held in St. 
Louis, October 13, 14, 15. This is 
restricted to members of the MASA 
(producers of letters). Many of the 
delegates plan to hop from St. Louis 
to Chicago and make a full week of 
Direct Mail conventioning. This re- 
porter hopes his strength will hold out. 


PRACTICE WHAT WE 
PREACH 


Dear Mr. Hoke: 


I am glad to see you practice what 
you preach in writing me a_ friendly 
explanatory letter of welcome. I wrote 
and asked two other advertising maga- 
zines for a sample copy. One I got a 
month later with no letter or interest 
shown—and the other never sent it or 
ever wrote me. Yours will be good enough 
for me and will be all I want at this time. 


E. M. Unmack 
Westwood Cinema Co. 
635 Victoria St. 
San Francisco 12, Cal. 
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Announcing Two Valuable Books... 


for students, or beginners of any age, in 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 


a) DOGS THAT 
CLIMB TREES 


by HENRY HOKE 
ee IG he occ ne ewes ox 7% 


Two Styles: 


AT ~ a 
AA A, ~< 
Nikars acs 


Paper Bound.......... $1.00 
THAT 22:4 Case Bound........... $1.50 
iy? 
(ast . 


as x 
ee 22 PRES An intimate, personal story 


bt HENRY HOKE 


of the growth, power and pos- 
sibilities of Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising. 


HENRY HOKE, Editor of The Reporter of Direct Mail 
Advertising and author of Black Mail and It’s A Secret, has 
put into print the personal experience episodes he has told 
to student groups and to individuals who requested his advice 
on “how to get into Direct Mail.” It is not a textbook. It is 
simply an easy-to-read historical background of the author’s 
experience in learning a complicated profession for which no 
textbook existed. 

Dogs That Climb Trees is informal and breezy .. . but in 
the twelve episodes, the writer is able to include many of 
the basic principles and the pitfalls which the neophyte 
should understand before undertaking a more intensive study 
of the subject. 


The story will probably not be liked by stuffed-shirts. But 
it is an honest effort to take the bunk out of the delicate 
process of giving advice to earnest newcomers . . . without 
shattering too many illusions. 


Both of these books have been hig 


' teachers of marketing and bs thre De 


17 EAST 42nd STREET 
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(2) Getting the Right Start in 


DIRECT 
ADVERTISING 


by HARRIE A. BELL 
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Cloth bound textbook style 
IY «440 hice weee as $4.00 


A complete study course in 
the basic fundamentals of all 


phases of Direct Advertising. 


HARRIE A BELL 


HARRIE A. BELL, Philadelphia creator, producer and 
teacher of Direct Advertising, has for the first time put into 
printed words a clear, step-by-step presentation of a difficult 
subject. His straight-forward style is not too difficult for a 
beginner to grasp, and yet the material is broad enough to 
give him a comprehensive foundation on which to build. 
Fundamentals are discussed, explained and properly related 
to each other. No one phase or subject is overstressed. It 
is the ideal book for beginners. 


Harrie Bell has given this identical course for a number of 
years at the Charles Morris Price School of the Poor Richard 
Club in Philadelphia. The students (of all ages) have been 
enthusiastic about it. In first printed form, the course ran 
serially in THE REPORTER of Direct Mail Advertising. 
Now it is available in textbook style, wih a special supple- 
ment devoted to training for house magazine work and a job 
chart showing possibilities in the entire advertising field. 


j 


pirnrers for whom thie 
ORDER THROUGH YOUR BOOK DEALER OR FROM PUBLISHER 


GRAPHIC BOOKS. 


INC. 


 ] NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Tips That Help The Success Of A Subscription Mailing 


by FLOYD L. HOCKENHULL 


© Nine times out of ten—or oftener—a quiet, simple Direct Mail effort gets more subscriptions and makes more money 
for the Publisher than an elaborate, “beautiful” one. This is the experience of leading publications queried by Circula- 
tion Management. There are many profit-increasing ideas in this report. 


Have you ever prepared a profes- 
sional-looking, up-to-the-queen’s-taste- 
appearing subscription - solicitation 
mailing—and mail it out and have 
it flop? 





‘“The more expensive the letter, the 
worse (for us) the results,’’ Circula- 
tion Director E. Wesley Hevner of 
the Chilton Company, publishers of 
one of the biggest U. S. groups of 
business papers, told the Philadelphia 
Direct Mail Club. 


And his experience coincides with 
that of many other publishers and 
circulation executives: A quiet, simple 
presentation of the merits of the pub- 
lication—couched in terms of how 
these merits will benefit the prospec- 
tive subscriber—usually gets far more 
subscriptions than an elaborate “‘beau- 
tiful’”’ mailing. 


Why Is It? 
Why is this true? Why do more 


people mail in their subscriptions in 
response to, say, a mailing consisting 
of an inexpensive multigraphed letter, 
an order form and a reply envelope 
than to a beautiful, expensive sales 
presentation printed in several colors? 


CIRCULATION MANAGEMENT 
checked this question with several cir- 
culation executives widely  experi- 
enced in the art of selling subscrip- 
tions by mail. Their views are epito- 
mized by the reply of Stanley R. 
Clague, Secretary and Circular Man- 
ager of The-Modern Hospital and 
The Nation's Schools: 


“Your basic job in selling subscrip- 
tions to people who aren’t subscribers 
now is to make them want your pub- 
lication,” Stanley Clague said. 


“And since people buy  subscrip- 
tions—and everything else—as a re- 
sult of their emotions rather than 
their logic, you must do everything 
you can to establish a feeling of per- 
sonal relationship between your pros- 
pective subscriber and yourself. 


“A plain, simple letter seems much 
more personal to almost anyone than 
does an elaborate, flashy fhailing. 
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Although THE REPORTER 
does not like to print “articles” 
here’s one which deserves reprint- 
ing. It originally appeared in the 
June issue of Circulation Manage- 
ment. We wrote to Floyd L. 
Hockenhull, editor and publisher 
(also the author) and compli- 
mented him on it. Asked his per- 
mission to reprint. He gave it. 
All of you should be interested in 
Mr. Hockenhull’s analysis, whether 
you are in circulation work or. not. 
Many of his ideas apply to other 
types of Direct Mail solicitation. 











That, I believe, is the prime reason 
why a quiet, simple circulation mail- 
ing almost always will outpull an 
elaborate one.” 


Another experienced circulation ex- 
ecutive for a magazine-publishing firm 
put it this way: 


“Your simple letter-order-form-re- 
ply-envelope subscription solicitation 
looks much like a personal message. 
The prospective subscribers, of course, 
know it is a form-letter mailing—but 
they don’t consciously analyze it and 
their impression is that it is a rather- 
personal message to themselves from 
the magazine. 


“Your professional-looking, elabo- 
rate mailing, however, looks like just 
what it is: A circular mailing. And 
fewer of them respond to it than re- 
spond to the simple mailing which 
looks much more-nearly personal.”’ 


Q. Why then do some Publishers 
use elaborate enclosures in selling sub- 
scriptions by mail? 


A. Who does? Not Time nor Sat- 
urday Evening Post nor Parents nor 
the publications that are most suc- 
cessful in Direct Mail subscription- 
getting. 


Those who do use elaborate circu- 
lation mailings, usually are _ those 
without much Direct Mail experience. 
Their theory seems to be 1) an elab- 
orate, expensive mailing will attract 
the prospects’ attention, 2) it is more 
likely to get the prospects to subscribe 
promptly. 


Defeat Their Purpose 


But, as in all Direct Mail selling, 
the success or failure of the elaborate 
mailing—like that of the simpler one 
—depends upon the same factors of 
getting attention, interest, desire and 
action. And the elaborate mailing 
seems to exaggerate these factors so 
much that they defeat their purpose. 


Take exactly the same copy. Tell 
exactly the same story about your 
publication and the ways the pros- 
pects will benefit by subscribing. Offer 
exactly the action-getting clincher. To 
half of a prospect list, use an elabo- 
rate, expensive Direct Mail presenta- 
tion, with circular matter in several 
colors. ‘To the other half, use a plain 
letter, an order form, a reply envelope 
and no circular at all. 


Which will get the most new sub- 
scriptions and the most net revenue? 


The simpler mailing will top the 
score more than nine times out of 10, 
according ¢o replies to the query by 
CIRCULATION MANAGEMENT. 


Some publications, of course, lend 
themselves to color illustrations. Mag- 
azines devoted to travel, to garden- 
ing and similar specialized interests 
are examples. National Geographic 
has been highly successful with the 
use of expensive color enclosures in 
circulation mailing pieces. 


But even these are not particularly 
elaborate. And their use is to add 
background to the subscription appeal 
which would not be possible without 
the enclosures. 


For the average publication — 
whether magazine, newspaper, busi- 
ness paper or periodical—the chances 
for best results in getting either new 
or renewal subscriptions by Direct 
Mail are greatest when simple, most- 
nearly-personal mailings are used. 


Sure — Appearance Counts 
Q. But doesn’t the physical appear- 


ance of a subscription-sales mailing 
piece have a lot to do with the num. 
ber of subscriptions it gets? I’ve read 
books that say it does. 
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HOW TO LIFT 
YOUR PROFITS! 


One mailer made more net last 
month from one-time rental ad- 
Gcressing for a few high grade 
MOSELY MASS MAILER Clients 
than on his own merchandise. 


"MOSELY sends 
the CHECKS" 


and makes all arrangements nation- 
ally. You pay a small brokerage 
commission and just run off empty 
envelopes or stuffed mail. 

THOSE MOSELY CHECKS 
LOOK MIGHTY GOOD! Over 
16,000 have been sent. _MOSELY 
can boost YOUR PROFITS, too. 


Write Dept. R-7 


MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 


Mail Order 4 WN eadguarterd 
va'p’ 
38 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON 16 


MOSELY sends the CHECKS! 





NEW! MODERN! 


UP*TO- CATE 


STOCK CUTS 


AND 
Z 


STOCK CUTS 

aN A GAY VARIETY 
| oy FOR EVERY OCCA- 

| a SION AND HOLIDAY 
"Oe BUSINESS AND 
)ATTENTION GET. 





TERS...SALES 
BOOSTERS... 


BY SPECIAL ORDER 
WE DESIGN 

LETTERWE ADS * LARELS # CATALOGS 
BROCHURES * FOLDERS « YEARBOOKS 


WE DO 


ILLUSTRATING = COLOR worn 


PHOTO RE TOUCHING LETTERING 


ee ae ASSIGNMENT 


| ARROW SERVICE 
7JO7 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
P.0.BOX 2217 - Sart Lake City, 13 Uran 








What books? And are they stating 
a theory or giving facts? The actual 
record of the number of subscriptions 
a mailing gets—and of whether it got 
them at a profit or a loss—is the only 
criterion by which to tell if a circula- 
tion mailing is a success, a near-suc- 
cess or a failure. 


The appearance of a mailing piece 
does have a direct bearing on the 
number of subscriptions it secures. 


The point, however, is that a beau- 
tiful, elaborate mailing piece usually 
doesn’t get as many subscriptions as 
a simple, rather-plain-appearing one. 


The subscription-sales message, of 
course, must have eye-appeal. Right 
off the bat, it must get the reader’s 
attention. It must attract his eye to 
the sales story. And then the letter 
must whet his interest, arouse his 
desire and induce his action. 


But to make the subscription mail- 
ing look like an advertising circular 
nine times out of ten doesn’t result in 
many subscriptions. 


And the layout of the letter itself 
can be made too involved—as, for 
example: 


1. Occasionally, some strong-pull- 
ing circulation letters have display- 
type headlines. The use of display- 
type heads on letters, however, is a 
matter that should be considered with 
caution, most circulation executives 
say. 


Display-type headlines, several in 
the CIRCULATION MANAGEMENT 
check-up point out, detract from the 
personal appearance of the letter. And 
too much display type in a letter may 
give it a jumbled appearance which is 
likely to confuse the thought-trends 
of the reader. 


2. While such devices as indented 
paragraphs, dashes, asterisks and the 
like, when properly used, are excel- 
lent ways of attracting the attention 
and whetting the interest of the 
reader, they easily can be used too 
much. 


Some letters seem to become inef- 
fective because the “attention-getters”’ 
themselves are fighting for attention— 
and they take the reader’s interest 
away from the letter’s message. 


3. Although an off-balance layout 
of the letter is bad from the stand- 
point of subscription-sales results, per- 











CUSTOM-MADE eee 

Whether you sell soap, sables, 
steel, sequins, or some special service, 
Ahrend Advertising is hand-tailored" 
to your requirements. 

Your sales program—a single piece 
or a year's campaign—is planned 
and produced by expert craftsmen to 
achieve the desired results. 

Ask to see samples (no obligation, 
of course), of the successful Ahrend 
technique of '‘custom-made' sales pro- 
motion. Call MUrray Hill 4-3411 or 
write TODAY. 


D. H. AHREND C0. 


CREATIVE DIRECT ADVERTISING 
333 E. 44th ST., N. Y. 17, MU. 4-341! 








“Dear Subserviber: As a_special re- 
offer, free, ‘The 
Perils of Race Suicide” 


newal incentive. owe 


Are you reaching the 
right people, FOR YOU? 


For your next mail promotion, consider 
trying a carefully chosen list of the 
RIGHT people for you . . . not just 
names, but folks Anown to be buyers 
of products or services similar to yours. 
We can locate such a list for YOU ««-« 
among over 2.000 privately owned lists 
registered with us and being added to 
all the time. They're available on a low- 
rate rental basis. Tell us what you’re 
selling and well make’ suggestions 
without obligation. 


D-R SPECIAL LIST BUREAU 


(DIVISION OF Dick E-RAYMOND) 


80 Broad Strect Boston 10, Mass. 
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the typographical 


fect balance in 
layout of a circulation letter usually 


is bad, too. Perfect balance, typo- 
graphically, seems to decrease the 
reader's attention and interest. 


4. Enough white space should be 
used to make the subscription letter 
attractive to the reader’s eye. 


As one experienced circulation let- 
ter-writer puts it: ““Don’t use so much 
copy in a letter that the margins are 
too narrow. Use considerable white 
space.” 


He adds: “I find in general that it 
pays to indent (at right and left) 
the first paragraph of a subscription 
letter. 


Make It Easy to Read 


“Then for the first (upper) third 
of the letter, I believe the paragraphs 
should be short. It takes a lot of 
effort to read anything. If the first 
paragraphs are long ones, many a per- 
son won't read the letter. 


“Long paragraphs are bad at best 
in a subscription letter, according to 
my experience. But if long paragraphs 
are used at all, I believe they should 
be in the middle third of the page. 


“End the page with several short 
paragraphs — whether it’s a 1-page 
letter or a 2-page one. Why? Many 
a reader looks at the opening para- 
graph, then at the bottom paragraphs. 
Consequently: Paragraphs at both the 
top and the bottom of a letter should 
be easy to read—easy to understand— 
and, above all, interesting. 


. . sce . . . a” 

Here is a little “inside information 
that we are passing on to you, because 
you are interested in cabinet-making. 


That is an indented lead, used by 
a specialized publication in a letter 
soliciting new subscriptions. (It’s fol- 
lowed by a concise presentation of a 
series of forthcoming articles.) 


And now the news is happening to 
you! 


That is one of Time’s new-subscrip- 
tion-letter openers. 


There two opening paragraphs il- 
lustrate the type which flag the read- 
er’s attention the instant he looks at 
the letter. 


“Speaking of elaborate-vs.-simple 
new-subscription mailings, we like 
most others know that simple mail- 
ings nearly always are likely to get 
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best results,” says Virgil D. Anger- 
man, circulation - experienced _ pub- 
lisher of Science and Mechanics. 


“And so far as pull-increasing de- 
vices in letters are concerned, we like 
many others have good results from 
the occasional use of letters headed by 
cartoons. The drawings seem to in- 
crease the reader’s attention and in- 
terest. Cartoons, of course, can be 
used too often—but used with judg- 
ment, they often increase the pull.” 
(For an illustration of a cartoon used 
by Science and Mechanics, see Idea 
Exchange in CIRCULATION MANAGE- 
MENT for May, 1946.) 


Good paper—good envelopes—good 
printing all are prime requisites for 
a successful circulation mailing. But, 
according to wide experience, a quiet, 
simple, Direct Mail effort nearly 
always gets far more subscriptions and 
makes the publisher far more money 
than an elaborate one. 


A UNIQUE CASE HISTORY 


This reporter is indebted to our old 
friend Corinne Breeding, Supervisor, 
Women’s Division of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Okla- 
homa City 2, Oklahoma, for the fol- 


lowing very interesting report. 
* * * 


Here is the story of a church cam- 
paign which I think was unusual and 
which you might be interested in. 


Mr. Larry Dowd, representative 
of the Pacific Mutual in Ardmore, is 
Chairman of the Finance Committee 
of St. Phillips Episcopal Church there. 
He has the idea that it is not only 
silly but unnecessary for busy men, 
like the members of the Church Fi- 
nance Committee, to spend their cash- 
register time going around persuading 
members to make their pledge each 
vear—when presumably the members 
of other committees in the church are 
just as interested in supporting the 
church as the Finance Committee is. 
He thought it could be done by mail. 


Knowing my interest both in Direct 
Mail and the church, he asked me 
to write the letters. He needed three 
letters. Their national office sent 
three four-page letterheads with the 
yveneral theme printed in the inside 
spread, but each church was to write 
their own copy for the letter or first 
page. 


I wrote 6 letters, 2 for each of the 
3 general themes: 


a. YOUR PARISH — A POWER FOR 
PEACE; b. YOUR DIOCESE — A POWER 
FOR PEACE; c. MISSIONS — A POWER 
FOR PEACE. 


Mr. Dowd tested the 6 letters 
among the parishioners of the church 
at Ardmore. The Bishop’s secretary 
tested them among the Episcopal lead- 
ers in other cities of the State, and 
I tested them among church workers 
in other denominations. 


We found that one letter was a 
winner — everybody selected it. An- 
other was a dud—nobody liked it. 
Three were good and one was medi- 
ocre. We discarded the dud and the 
mediocre one. We set the winner 
aside for first use. And the Vestry 
or Finance Committee selected the 
two from the three good ones which 
they would like to use. 


A series of three letters was then 
mailed, with the results indicated in 
Mr. Dowd’s letter given below. 


We mailed a series of letters to seventy 
communicants of our church. Of the sev- 
enty people contacted by mail, five re- 
quired a personal follow-up call. We had 
set our budget for the year at $6436.00, 
and of this amount we raised $5000.00 
by the Direct Mail campaign. You might 
be further interested to know that this 
is the largest amount ever raised from 
our Every Member Canvass. The rest 
of the budget was, of course, taken care 
of through plate offerings and special 
gifts during the year. 


Thinking to be of use to both the 
churches and Direct Mail and _ its 
proper use, I passed copies of these 
letters on to the Council of Churches 
here in Oklahoma City and to my 
own pastor—if they helped one con- 
gregation to raise its money, they 
would help any congregation, if intel- 
ligently adapted. 


Rev. H. Parr Armstrong, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Oklahoma City 
Council of Churches is an unusually 
progressive and_ practical church 
leader and he asked me to help them 
write a Christmas letter to go to 








20 YEARS FREE-LANCE 
EXPERIENCE AT YOUR 
DISPOSAL- BY MAIL 


Ray THomPson 


116 GREENWOOD AV. WYNCOTE PA. 
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Here is THE LIST 


you need NOW  e 


Again and again those who use our list tell 
us they get BETTER RESULTS. 


Luxury products, exclusive shops, financial 
and news services, book and magazine pub- 
lishers, money-raising campaigns .. . 


TEST IT NOW... 


34,000 Men and Women 
—the Cream of New England's 
Mail Responsive People 
Carefully selected, kept accurate by daily 


attention,—effectiveness is doubly assured 
by cooperative scheduling. 


Your empty envclopes addressed at $12.50 
per M and returned promptly. A test of 
2,000 will convince you they are 


The ideal target for 
your next mailing 


Order thru your Broker or direet 


PUBLICITY SERVICE BUREAU, INC. 


FOUNDED IN 1915 


219 FOREST STREET 
BABSON PARK 57, BOSTON, MASS. 











NEW MAIL ORDER 
BUSINESS for YOU! 


You can add thousands of NEW 
MAIL ORDER CUSTOMERS in 
the next few months entirely 
DIRECT BY MAIL to the Con- 
sumer. 


Concentrate Your 
Direct Mail on 
ACTIVE CUSTOMERS 
of other 


Mail Order Companies! 


MOSELY gives you direct cover- 
age of the “CREAM” of over 
100,000,000 Active Customers, In- 
quirers, Prospects of several thou- 
sand concerns on a one-time basis. 
It may be YOUR “passport”, too, 
to outstanding MAIL ORDER 
SUCCESS! 


Write Dept. R-8 
MOREY SULCaNS LIST SERVICE 
4 i 
Mail One a ns 


38 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON 16 


NEW MAIL ORDER 
CUSTOMERS 
in LARGE VOLUME 
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wealthy Oklahoma City people who 
might give to the Week Day Bible 
School program in churches _ near 
schools. The letter was to be sent 
in December to pick up any money 
which was available out of 1945 tax 
allowances, of course. 


We had to work fast. Mr. Arm- 
strong wrote one, Mrs. Roy Hisel, 
his associate director wrote another, 
and I wrote the third. All three of 
us tested and mine was the poorest 
of the lot! But the test showed us 
what points in the other two letters 
convinced and appealed to readers. 
So they re-wrote it based on the test 
and mailed it with an enclosure. Mr. 
Armstrong told me they picked up (1 
believe he said) about $1,000.00 from 
new givers. The cost was practically 
nothing. 


Reporter's Note: Perhaps The Re- 
porter should start a special depart- 
ment for religious and social service 
Direct Mail. We think Corinne 
Breeding and Larry Dowd have a 
good idea. Why waste the time of 
busy men in making personal calls 
to raise money for the support of the 
church? And most of the parishioners 
dread the annual pledge call. No rea- 
son why Direct Mail could not be 
used. 


ANOTHER LONG. TIME 
PULL 


Dear Mr. Hoke: 

A reply card postmarked May 9, 1946 
has just been turned over to me by the 
Sales Department. This is not unusual, 
I know—except for the fact that the card 
was originally sent to a prospective list 
of oil burner dealers in April, 1940! 


I don’t remember the format of the 
original letter—but believe it must have 
been strong—strong enough to make Mr. 
Edward P. Goodreault of Haverhill, 
Mass., hold the card fur more than 6 
years. 


Sort of proves the value of Direct Mail 
—or words to that effect, doesn’t it? 


Very truly yours, 


Fred Schlosser, Adv. Mgr. 
Paragon Oil Burner Corp. 
Bridgewater St. at 

Newton Creek 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Reporter's Note: Yes... there 
have been other cases proving long 
time pulling power of Direct Mail. 
We have received subscriptions to 
Reporter on old cards mailed years 
ago by Postage and The Mailbag. 


Does anyone else have similar records ? 













MPAILING LISTS? 


BFAL DUNHILL! 


Whom do you want to reach? 
Where ? How many? Dial Dunhill. 
Get the exact list you need promptly. 


HIQUSTRIAL and FINANCIAL 


e Executives 

e Treasurers 

e Controllers 

e Purchasing Agents 

e Engineers 

e Employees 
watitaiarged Servicemen 
et] UMEerSs 

e Housewives 

e Civil Service People 
e Club Members 

e Association Members 
e Farm Famlies 


anyic Officials 


~ @ City, State, Federal 


DUNHILL LIST CO., INC. 


565 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17 
Plaza 3-0833 


EYE’CATCHERS 





grabs the eye quickly guarantees a 
flying start towards prolitable results. 
That's our job! We put a hundred 
new photo subjects on your desk every 


month ... all situations ... all types 
of business ... all permeated with 
PEP. Newest techniques ... newest 
ideas ... newest photography. If you 


have a finger in the creative pie of 
Sales Promotion EYE*CATCHERS will 
make your ads sing. Write for free 
proofs and details of money saving 
subseription plan. 


CLIP COUPON TO LETTERHEAD AND MAIL 





| FREE!... mail this now! 


EVEXCATCHERS, Inc. 10 2 E. 38th St., N.Y. 16 
Please send FREE proofbook referred to 
| in ad. No obligations. | 








| Nume ...... scenieeiad 
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Just how to get 
a MOSELY CHECK: 


You, of course, have a mailing list 
of present and former customers, 
inquirers and perhaps prospects, 
probably on 3x5 cards for type 
addressing or on plates or stencils 
to run off economically 


MOSELY sends GOOD 
EXTRA-PROFIT CHECKS 


for running off empty envelopes to 
good lists (5,000 or more) on a 
one-time basis for high grade, non- 
competing MOSELY MASS MAIL 
ORDER CLIENTS. Runs into real 
money ina year! Just mail detailed 
counts, rates (including 20% brok- 
erage), etc., with 25 typical “ads” 
or mailing pieces and your O.K. to 
register EXCLUSIVELY with 


MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 


Mail Order 4 ON ciljuarterd 
va'p’ 


38 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON '6 


Write Dept. R-8 


MOSELY sends the CHECKS 








Looking for that 
Elusive Idea? 


“) 





THE REPORTER is packed every month 
with ideas and suggestions that can be 
adapted to any business. 

If you are not a regular reader ... get 
on the subscription list and let the ideas 
passed along in each month’s issue go to 
work for you. 

If you are a subscriber . . . how about 
showing this copy to a friend? Return- 


ing servicemen seem to be especially in- 


terested in the possibilities in the Direct 
Mail Advertising field. 
Rate: 1 year, $3.00 2 years, $5.00 


THE REPORTER 


17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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HOTEL PROMOTION 


The American Hotel Association, 
221 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y., has just issued to its 6000 
members an attractive, well written 
and designed 64-page, 2-color booklet 
(6x9) entitled ““How to Put Your 
Hotel’s Best Foot Forward.” Was 
written and produced by public rela- 
tions department of Young & Rubi- 
cam, Inc. 


Should be helpful to Direct Mail 
people interested in studying problems 
and advertising plans of Hotels. 


A little weak on Direct Mail ad- 
vice—after all the good work that 
has been done by some Hotels .. . 
but, at least, Direct Mail is included 
in sample budget which is based on 
study made in conjunction with Cor- 
nell University of a group of 50 
Hotels. Budgets for advertising run 
from 1% to 5%, averaging 214%. 
Says the booklet: 


Local conditions will, of course, vary 
the percentage of expenditure for each 
type of medium—for example, there will 
be no advertising payroll allocation in 
many hotels. This is the sample budget: 


Newspaper Advertising ....... 25% 
Outdoor Advertising ........... 30% 
Direct Mail Advertising ...... 10% 
Magazine Advertising ......... 11% 
Hotel Press Advertising ........ 7% 
PE tctekacteenecansentaxt 10% 
Radio Advertising ............. 2% 
Advertising Payroll ........... 5% 


Write to American Hotel Associa- 
tion if you want a copy of this excel- 
lent guide. 


THE BUTCHERED 
LANGUAGE 


Dear Henry: 


Every once in awhile I have a little 
something to write you about. This time 
it is a real and amusing butchering of 
the English language. 


Here’s a letter we received from Brit- 
ish West Africa—a request apparently 
for one of our Pressed-Steel Hand Truck 
catalogs. 


“Dear Sir: 


I hear of your name from my best 
friend who told me you are the best 
good famous perfect and excellent. So 
I seize this opportunity to write you for 
catalog. I think you are a kind man, 
please send it to me by the name of God. 
God bless you. Amen. I beg to drop 
my pen while thanking you.” 


Maybe at that I should not be laughing 
or amused, for I certainly could never in 
a million years ask them in Nigerian, 


Portuguese, or whatever their language 
is, if our positions were reversed, for any- 
thing they manufacture in their hot spot 
of the world. 


Best regards. 


Ernest G. Monigle 
Advertising Manager 

The American Pulley Company 
4200 Wissahickon Avenue 
Philadelphia 29, Pennsylvania 


Reporter's Note: It’s amusing... 
but is only a forerunner of more 
butchered letters to come. As the 
world shrinks in time-size, we users 
of the mail must expect letters of 
inquiry from all over the globe. We'll 
have to learn to do business with 
neighbors of different tongues and 
widely varying backgrounds. That’s 
when Direct Mail will get its real 
test. : 


HARD-TO-REFUSE 
DIRECT MAIL COPY 


That’s the title given on memo 
from Milt Forrest of Wm. E. Phillips 
Company, 714 South Hills Street, 
Los Angeles 14, California. The memo 
reads: 


I thought you might obtain _ the 
“quenchy” feeling I did when this letter 
came from New York. At least, you can 
almost reach out your hand for the tempt- 
ing drink. Poor me! 


The letter so praised was processed 
on letterhead of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Place, New York 
20, N. Y. Here is the copy: 


Dear Friend of Ours: 


Are you going to be in New York the 
middle of July? 


We’re sending you a warm invitation 
to a frosty party— 


“DIAMOND BOREALIS” 


—with all the flashing, cold fire of real 
diamond jewelry from the house of Cartier 
at the air-conditioned Cottage in Hamp- 
shire House, 150 Central Park South, 
THURSDAY, JULY 18 

You won’t need your ear-muffs, but if 
the sidewalks of New York are sizzling, 
come in any time from five to seven to 
“sip and see,” get the fall fashion news in 
precious jewelry and run right on to your 
next date. 


Please drop the blue-bordered postcard 
in the mail basket so we can advise you 
of any last-minute addition to these plans. 


With happy anticipation, we are 
Cordially yours, 
The Diamond Girls 


N. W. AYER & SON, INC. 


Reporter's Note: As an invitation 
to a cocktail party .. . it’s O.K. 
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DIE CUTS AGAIN 


Die cut booklets and folders faded 
out of the picture during the war. 
Just got our first samples of a revival 
this month. 

Upjohn, Kalamazoo 99, Michigan, 
made a mailing for “Unicaps” with 
copy comparing these vitamin tablets 
with milk. The four-page folder is 
die cut in the form of a milk bottle 
(nearly actual size). 

Littleford Bros., Inc., 453 East 
Pearl Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 
mailed an eight-page booklet entitled, 
‘“Here’s the Story in a Nut Shell.” 
The entire booklet (8%4” x 9’’) was 
die cut in the irregular round form 
of a nut, with the front cover back- 
ground drawn and printed in brown 
to furnish the realistic details. 

See Page 8 of this issue for item 
on survey now being conducted by 
The Reporter. We'll tell you more 
about it next month. 





MAILING LISTS 





MILLIONS OF TRIED PROSPECTS! 
Wide list coverage; also exclusive releases. 
Explain needs . . . or request Bulletin. 
Donner, Box 643-R, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





COPYFITTING SLIDE RULE 


COPYFITTING SLIDE RULE. Solve type- 
fitting problems easily. Set slide rule— 
read answer. It really IS that easy. Quick- 
Accurate-Direct Reading. $1.00 postpaid. 
O. T. Taylor, 1608 Oakridge, Dayton 7, O. 
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“Just say, ‘I will see if Mr. Crooks is 
busy, Sir’ instead of, ‘Keep your shirt on, 
Sucker, and I’ll take a gander’!” 

Clipped from: 

F-B Notes, h.m. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 
Ansonia-Derby, Connecticut 





SELL BY MAIL 


Let this successful mail order advertising 
agency show you how to sell your merchandise, 
books, courses, services, etc. 


The ARTWIL CO., Advertising 


24 West 48th Street @ New York 19, N. Y. 
MEdallion 3-0813 














CLASSIFIED ADS 





CREATIVE SERVICE 





GETTING OUT a mailing piece each 
month is not a routine job. Neither is it 
a full time job... So why not hire creative 
brains and experience at a fraction of the 
salary you pay a routine man? Try it for a 
few months—and let the return cards tell 
the story. M. A. POLLEN, 62 West 47th 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


ELLIOTT STEEL or Wood Cabinets, Half 
Trays with stops. We can also use an L C 
Smith-Elliott Stencil Typewriter, pica type 
—in good condition. ESSEX MAILINGS, 
128 Market Street, Newark 2, N. J. 


WANTED by New England Department 
Store: SPEEDAUMAT, POLLARD-AL- 
LING, or other mailing equipment. Ad- 
dressing capacity: 200,000 8% in. by 11 in. 
staple-bound Roto Gravure Booklets within 
2 days. Box 801, The Reporter, 17 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 














EQUIPMENT 
MULTIGRAPHS, MIMEOGRAPHS, Fold- 
ing Machines and Attachments — Sold, 


Bought, Traded-In and Repaired. Write us 
your requirements. Chicago Ink Ribbon 
Co., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 


HELP WANTED 
ESTABLISHED NEW YORK CITY Mail 


Agency has openings for several men to 
train for its executive staff. Weekly pay- 
ment and liberal participation in profits. 
Must be willing to get hands dirty and 
run errands, or anything else on occasion. 
Any experience on office machines, adver- 
tising, publishing, accounting, or sales 
may be helpful. Apply in own handwrit- 
ing, please. Box No. 121, The Reporter, 
17 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 











MULTIGRAPHING SUPPLIES 





RIBBONS, INK AND SUPPLIES for, the 
Multigraph, Dupligraph and Addressogtaph 
Machines. We specialize in the re-manu- 
facturing of used ribbons. Chicago Ink 
Ribbon Co., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, III. 
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25 Card-Sheets Show FACTS on 500 Cards 


500 Cards 
6x4 Inch 
Complete 





$'345 











Quick 
Flexible 
Durable 
Portable 
Compact 
Low Cost 
Convenient 
Saves Time 


a ») " 
swsiees Handifax sve. 
for Any Record 357 N. Tenth St. (1) 


Use Handifax Cards only. Join together. Cost 
File sheets of Cards on edge like paper in Sales 
correspondence folders. Stock 
Visible Facts Inspire Profitable Acts. Ruled 
Use half inch Visible Margin for Indexing Credit 
—Color Signaling—Visible Tabulation of Payroll 
vital information. Ten years national use. pyrehase 
500 Cards one side Blank, one side Ruled nai 
6 x 4 in., $3.45; 8 x 4 in., $4.40; 10 x 4 in, — 

Collection 


$5.30. Order now. Send no money. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 





Write for Catalog. 


St. 


Louis 





Built to 
HEAVY 


TENSION BANKERS FLAP 


ENVELOPES have a 


strength in excess of ordinary 
envelopes. Can be crammed 
with important mail and carry 


the load in safety anywhere. 


carry 
LOADS | 












reserve 


‘TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 





New York 14, N. Y. 
345 Hudson St. 


Des Moines 14, lowa* 
1912 Grand Ave. 


St. Louis 3, Mo.* 
23rd & Locust Sts. 


Minneapolis 1, 


Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
19th & Campbell Sts. 


*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 


Minn.* 
123 North 2nd St. 
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— man,’ agrees the boss, ‘‘he’ll have 
a top-notch job—even the most exacting 
customer can’t help but be pleased with 
Springhill Index Bristol.“ 


Being made from 100% bleached sulphate 
pulp, it’s known for its sparkling whiteness 
and exceptional durability. In pressroom per- 
formance if scores again — giving excellent 
results in letterpress or offset printing. And 
the way if takes erasures and rewriting is 
another assurance of customer satisfaction. 


Such all-around supericrity makes Springhill 
Index Bristol a number one choice for index 
cards, cut-out and ledger cards, die cuts, coun- 
ter displays, covers, hospital records, etc. Pre- 
ferred, too, for finest results on forms calling 


“He knows his paper... 
He specified SPRINGHILL 
Index Bristol!” 


for clean, even multiple pen ruling. 


Even with our facilities as the world’s largest 
maker of papers, there isn't yet enough Spring- 
hill Index Bristol to meet the full demand. 
Our efforts are concentrated on filling demand 
as faras production limits permit. International 
Paper Company, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 








